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Spanish prototype — necessarily makes the quantity often obscure the 
quality. Nature and the struggle for liberty have been the favorite 
themes of South American poets, and it is well known that the former is 
exuberant and the latter boundless; the result is a mighty flood of 
poetry. Before it, however, Dr. Coester keeps his bearings well. He 
has distinctly made a contribution to the literature of knowledge, if not 
to the books of power. 

MINOR NOTICES 

Annual Report of the American Historical Association for the Year 
1914. Volume I. (Washington, the Government Printing Office, 1916, 
pp. 504.) From the proceedings of the meeting of the Association held 
at Chicago fourteen informative papers have been printed in this vol- 
ume, a better representation of those presented at the sessions than has 
sometimes been the case. Those dealing with European history, a much 
larger proportion than usual by the way, are : Fresh Light upon the His- 
tory of the Earliest Assyrian Period, by R. W. Rogers; the Eastern 
Mediterranean and Early Civilization in Europe, by J. H. Breasted; a 
Political Ideal of the Emperor Hadrian, by W. D. Gray; the Influence 
of the Rise of the Ottoman Turks upon the Routes of Oriental Trade, 
by A. H. Lybyer; Some Influences of Oriental Environment in the 
Kingdom of Jerusalem, by Frederic Duncalf ; the Feudal Noble and the 
Church as reflected in the Poems of Chrestien de Troyes, by E. H. 
McNeal; the Turco-Venetian Treaty of 1540, by T. F. Jones; the House 
of Commons and Disputed Elections, by H. R. Shipman; Tendencies 
and Opportunities in Napoleonic Studies, by G. M. Dutcher; an Ap- 
proach to the Study of Napoleon's Generalship, by R. M. Johnston. 

In the field of American history the subjects treated are: Cabinet 
Meetings under President Polk, by H. B. Learned; Tennessee and Na- 
tional Political Parties, 1850-1860, by St. George L. Sioussat; the Gene- 
sis of the Kansas-Nebraska Act, by P. O. Ray; Asiatic Trade and the 
American Occupation of the Pacific Coast, by R. G. Cleland. Accom- 
panying the proceedings of the eleventh annual conference of historical 
societies are papers on the Chicago Historical Society, by O. L. Schmidt ; 
Research in State History at State Universities, by James A. Wood- 
burn; and Restrictions on the Use of Historical Materials, by L. J. 
Burpee. In addition to the report of the proceedings of the sixth annual 
conference of archivists, President C. H. Rammelkamp presents a 
paper on Legislation for Archivists, and Miss Ethel B. Virtue on Prin- 
ciples of Classification for Archives; and there is a preliminary survey 
of the archives of Minnesota by H. A. Kellar. 

Four Lectures on the Handling of Historical Material. By L. F. 
Rushbrook Williams, B.A., B.Litt., F.R.Hist.S., M.R.A.S., Professor 
of Modern Indian History in the University of Allahabad. [Publica- 
tions of the Department of Modern Indian History, Allahabad Univer- 
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sity, no. i.] (London and New York, Longmans, Green, and Company, 
191 7, pp. x, 86, $1.00.) These lectures were published 

in accordance with a condition of the tenure of the Chair of Modern 
Indian History in Allahabad University. They were written for audi- 
ences consisting partly of Indian students, and partly of the general 
public. The first three Lectures were intended to give such audiences 
some insight into the methods of modern historical investigation. The 
fourth Lecture is an attempt to apply to the solution of a particular 
problem the theory underlying these methods (Foreword). 

It is patent that the author is concerned rather with the impression 
his special audience was to receive than with the adequacy of his lec- 
tures as an examination of the problems of historical method. 

A consideration of the lectures in the light of the needs of the given 
audience suggests a few criticisms. The author's predilection for polit- 
ical history and official documents may be explained in part by the 
nature of "the material with which the student of Indian history is 
called upon to deal" (p. 81), but the omission, from his list of non- 
official sources, of newspapers and of literature, which is essential for 
the inner, "spiritual" history of a people, is to be regretted. The 
difficulties of the historian in controlling his bias and in marshalling 
his evidence (lecture III.) ought not to have been expounded without 
a setting forth of the scientific method of determining particular facts, 
so well known to students of Langlois and Seignobos. Lecture IV., 
judging by the foreword, should have been the piece de resistance of the 
course, but it is an examination of "the relation between the influence 
of personality and the influence of such non-personal forces as heredity 
and environment, over the course taken by the world's history " (p. 72) . 
Certainly this is a problem in which the detailed exposition of the uses 
and defects of the different sorts of written documents, which is the 
main purpose of most of the book, is of little service. 

The foot-notes lack date and place of publication and usually the full 
name of the author. Lecture III. warns against incomplete references 
and improperly charges German scholars with making them (p. 67). 

G. C. Sellery. 

The Drama of Savage Peoples. By Loomis Havemeyer, Ph.D., In- 
structor of Anthropology and Geography in the Sheffield Scientific 
School of Yale University. (New Haven, Yale University Press; Lon- 
don, Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 191 6, pp. viii, 274, 
$1.75.) This book will be welcomed by anthropologists and historians 
as one more attempt to discover the beginnings of an important social 
institution. It will be welcomed, in spite of the fact that it is only a 
sketch, the outlines of which the writer apparently intends to fill in at 
some future time. Dr. Havemeyer is scarcely correct in declaring that 
the investigation of the drama of savage peoples is a " new enterprise ". 
His bibliography does not contain such important references as Mrs. 
Murray- Aynsley's article on " Secular and Religious Dances " {Folklore 
Journal, 1887), Mackenzie's chapters on "Dance and Drama" in his 
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Evolution of Literature, and Wundt's elaborate treatment of the whole 
subject in his Volker psychologic The articles under "Drama" in 
Hastings's Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics have not been used. 
Furthermore, Ridgeway's learned and thought-provoking work, The 
Dramas and Dramatic Dances of Non-European Peoples (Cambridge, 
1915), appears to be unknown to Dr. Havemeyer, though he quotes Ridge- 
way's earlier book, The Origin of Tragedy. In view of these and other 
omissions, Dr. Havemeyer might have done better if he had selected 
some ethnographical division of the subject, such as the Polynesian 
drama or that of the American Indians, and had treated it exhaustively 
in the light of his evolutionary principles. 

With these principles, however, the reviewer finds himself in entire 
accord. Having shown that there are practically no peoples so low in 
the cultural scale as to lack some form of the drama, Dr. Havemeyer 
then proceeds to trace three stages in its development. The drama be- 
gins as a form of language. Its purpose at first is to afford information 
and give expression to ideas for which speech is inadequate. In the 
magico-religious stage dramatic representations are employed for the 
purpose of multiplying plants and food animals (for instance, the Cen- 
tral Australian totemic ceremonies) or for communicating with super- 
natural beings. The final stage is reached when the magico-religious 
element disappears, and the drama becomes purely a form of amusement. 

To the savage this latter stage is of the least importance, for nothing 
very definite is accomplished by it, but to the civilized man it forms the 
greatest height to which the drama has yet reached. In these pleasure 
plays of the savage we are able to get the closest connection between 
the drama of a low and that of a high civilization (p. 235). 

The value of the book is increased by the parallels and contrasts 
drawn between savage drama and the drama in Japan, Java, ancient 
Greece, and the Middle Ages. Dr. Havemeyer might with profit have 
devoted even more space to this comparative survey. 

Hutton Webster. 

Gaius Verres: an Historical Study. By Frank Hewitt Cowles. 
[Cornell Studies in Classical Philology, edited by Charles Edwin Ben- 
nett and George Prentice Bristol, no. XX.] (New York, Longmans, 
Green, and Company, for Cornell University, 1917, pp. 207, $1.50.) 
This unpretending monograph is a real contribution to our understand- 
ing of the later Roman Republic. It undertakes to analyze and to pre- 
sent (to quote its preface) "in complete form, the sum total of the 
evidence covered by the Verrine indictment ", and the author is justified 
in his claim that hitherto no such analysis has been available. 

Gaius Verres has been long a stock figure for a gross Roman cor- 
ruptionist and oppressor, just as the name of Boss Tweed is usually 
invoked when a standardized political malefactor must be held up for 
more modern reprobation. But very few even among Latin specialists 
read through the complete Verrine orations, which Cicero published as 
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a rhetorical exercise after the trial and conviction of the outrageous 
propraetor; and to most of us what we know of Verres comes from 
the summaries of his case in such standard biographies of Cicero as 
those by Strachan-Davidson and Forsyth. 

Dr. Cowles now has placed the entire evidence against Verres in a 
convenient form. The ordinary student of history can make easy use 
of this repository of highly suggestive material for the study of Roman 
judicial procedure, provincial administration, fiscal management, and 
last but not least governmental and legal chicanery. In such a work, 
sound analysis is required in lieu of any daring originality of scholar- 
ship, and more than this is not attempted by the present volume. How- 
ever, the treatment of Verres's claim to be an art connoisseur (which 
claim Dr. Cowles believes to have been considerable, despite his re- 
markable methods for filling his galleries) is an intelligent and in the 
main very convincing handling of a difficult subject. Likewise the 
arrangement of the chronology of the trial of Verres, as presented in 
the appendix, probably will be accepted as approximately final by the 
majority of students. 

The essay proper falls into seven chapters which follow mainly the 
order of the orations of Cicero, and which deal respectively with the 
early life of Verres, his praetorship, his maladministration of justice in 
Sicily, his treatment of Sicilian taxation problems, his thefts of prop- 
erty and works of art, his crimes in connection with the pirates, and 
finally his return to Rome, prosecution, and exile. 

A few slips in the Latin spellings have been noted, but none serious 
enough to decrease the value of this highly useful, if not correspondingly 
original monograph. 

William Stearns Davis. 

The Geography of Strabo. With an English translation by Horace 
Leonard Jones, A.M., Ph.D., based in part upon the unfinished version of 
John R. S. Sterrett, Ph.D., LL.D. In eight volumes. Volume I. [Loeb 
Classical Library.] (London, William Heinemann; New York, G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, 1917, pp. xlii, 531, $1.50.) The treatise of Strabo, as 
Professor Sterrett's introduction points out, is more than a mere geog- 
raphy — it is an historical geography and it is a philosophy of geography. 
He might have added that, in the loss of its Alexandrian sources, it is 
one of the most interesting monuments of ancient culture. It reveals not 
only the amount of geographical knowledge accessible to a contemporary 
of Cicero and Horace in the libraries of Alexandria and Rome but the in- 
telligence which he could presuppose in his- readers. The world moves 
and we know much that they could not know. But there is nothing in 
Strabo so funny as the statement by an eminent modernist authority on 
logic and education that "men thought the world was flat until Colum- 
bus thought it round". 

This first of the projected eight volumes, containing the first two 
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books of the geography, is mainly concerned with introductory matter 
— criticism of the astronomy or the geography of Eratosthenes, Hip- 
parchus, Polybius, and Posidonius, a defense of the geographical 
accuracy of Homer, which recalls the eloquent tirade in Eothen, demon- 
strations of the sphericity and estimates of the size of the earth, specu- 
lation on the causes of ocean currents and of the geological transforma- 
tions to which sea-shells found far inland bear witness. Strabo argues 
that geography is a science serviceable, to statesmen and generals. For 
these purposes his geography is superseded. It is no longer possible 
to "wrap" either world politics or "the church of God in Strabo's 
cloak ". But his work is still indispensable to the student of history and 
especially to the student of the history of science and culture. 

Dr. Jones's translation is in the main trustworthy and proves him 
entirely competent to revise and continue the work of his teacher, Pro- 
fessor Sterrett. He has misapprehended two or three technical passages 
and sometimes fails to catch the precise force of philosophical terms 
that belong to the vocabulary of the liberally educated man of post- 
classical antiquity. But there are not enough of these lapses to impair 
the value of his work, and to catalogue them here would give an unfair 
impression of the general soundness of his scholarship. 

Paul Shorey. 

Procopius. With an English translation by H. B. Dewing. In six 
volumes. Volumes I., II. History of the Wars, Books I. -IV. [Loeb 
Classical Library.] (London, William Heinemann; New York, G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, 1916, pp. xv, 582, 488, $1.50 per volume.) It is pleasant 
to see the Loeb Classical Library giving some place to products of 
Byzantine literature, following in that particular the example of the 
famous Bibliotheca Teubneriana. It is to be hoped that this initiative 
will bring to those interested in classics a better understanding of the 
real importance of Byzantine literature for the study of the classics, 
which cannot reasonably be isolated in the general development of 
Hellenism and have much to gain, if they are properly placed in the 
historical evolution of the Greek spirit and the Greek language. 

It is fortunate that Procopius has been chosen as the first Byzantine 
writer to appear in the Loeb Classical Library. He is, indeed, the main 
source for one of the most brilliant periods in Byzantine history, that 
of Justinian. Of Procopius's History of the Wars, Mr. Dewing, assist- 
ant professor in Princeton University, formerly professor at Robert 
College in Constantinople, has now published the two books of the 
Persian War arid the two of the Vandalic War. According to the 
scheme of the Loeb Library, the first volume opens with a brief intro- 
duction, and every volume ends with a copious and very useful index. 
The introduction deals in a summary manner with the personality of 
Procopius, his life, his quality as an eye-witness of the events he 
describes, his writings, and their historical value and style. The ques- 
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tion, once so much debated, of the genuineness and authority of the 
Secret History is clearly expounded. We may perhaps regret the absence 
of a brief historical survey of the period covered by Procopius's writ- 
ings, as that history is so little known by the public and such a chapter 
would have contributed much to the comprehension of the text and the 
more so as the explanatory foot-notes under the English translation, 
particularly in the first volume, are very few. 

The introduction is followed by a short bibliography mentioning six 
works connected with Procopius. It is supposed to be a selection, and 
therefore I am surprised to see mentioned an old German Programm 
(W. Gundlach, Quaestiones Procopianae, Hanau, 1861), and an article 
in Russian (B. Pancenko, " On the Secret History of Procopius ", 
Vizantiiskii Vremennik, II., 1895), and not the general and more acces- 
sible works of Krumbacher, Geschichte der Byzantinischen Literatur 
(second ed., 1897), an ^ Ch. Diehl, Justinien et la Civilisation Byzantine 
au VI e Siecle (1901), both of which, beside their valuable articles on 
Procopius, contain excellent bibliographies for further study. 

The text of Procopius followed by Mr. Dewing is that of Haury, 
published in 1905-1913 in the Bibliotheca Teubneriana. I confess I do 
not see the principle which led the translator in the choice of the few 
critical readings, some of merely orthographic interest, he prints in the 
notes. I think it would have been better simply to follow Haury's text, 
as Mr. Dewing does, and to omit entirely the readings of the manu- 
scripts, except in the very few cases where there was, in the interest 
of the translation, a substantial reason to do otherwise. 

I regret that not being a specialist in English I cannot pronounce 
upon the qualities of Mr. Dewing's translation. But judging by what 
I hear from some reliable authorities, it is the result of very consci- 
entious work and combines the two most important features in such a 
publication, accuracy and elegance. 

P. VAN DEN VEN. 

Sardinia in Ancient Times. By E. S. Bouchier, M.A. (Oxford, B. 
H. Blackwell, 1917, pp. 185, $1.75.) In this, his latest synthetic essay, 
Mr. Bouchier again demonstrates his ability and scholarship. The 
skillful avoidance of controversial topics, the simplicity of style, the 
frequent reference to literary and epigraphic sources, which character- 
ized his accounts of Spain and Syria, have been applied to this of 
Sardinia. Paucity of material which may be used in a semi-popular 
work of this character has led the author to include cavemen and 
Gregory the Great in his survey. The account follows the line of 
least resistance and greatest information in that it is almost wholly 
archaeological. "The chapter on the Prehistoric Age is little but a 
description of the chief classes of antiques." Legendary History is 
given in the words (translated) of Diodorus, Silius, Pausanias, pseudo- 
Aristotle, and Solinus. Geography, legend, and anthropological research 
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are combined to establish the dominant influence of Africa upon the 
island and its people. The resemblance to Spain in this matter is men- 
tioned, while the chapters on Carthaginian and Roman republican rule 
bring out at least one more feature common to Spanish and Sardinian 
tribes: that they valiantly resisted foreign domination. Other interest- 
ing parallels are noted in the imperial period, during which the Romans 
exerted a marked influence upon the islanders. 

The contests of Romans, Vandals, Ostrogoths, and Byzantines for 
control of Sardinia are given in a chapter on the Later Empire. With 
them are interwoven the threads of church history, the conclusion 
being based on the letters of Gregory the Great, "since they do some- 
thing to illustrate the social and religious condition of the island in 
this age of transition from ancient to modern history ". 

Natural Products and Commerce, a section inserted for some un- 
known reason between two historical chapters, compares favorably 
with the Britannica article on the subject. It is even better, for Mr. 
Bouchier has included a proverb and a fish story, not to be found in the 
Encyclopaedia. But in the pages devoted to Carales, the Chief Cities 
of Sardinia, Architecture and the Arts, and Religion, the author is least 
satisfactory. Mr. Bouchier has essayed the difficult task of writing a 
technical work in a popular style. The scholar will long for more 
critical apparatus, the layman will be bewildered by scientific details. 
Still both will find much that is worth while and valuable. 

J. J- V. 

The Great Roll of the Pipe for the Thirty-Third Year of the Reign 
of King Henry the Second, A. D. 1186-1187. [Publications of the Pipe 
Roll Society, vol. XXXVII.] (London, St. Catherine Press, 1915, pp. 1, 
287.) The present roll contains historical material of about the same 
variety and in about the same quantity as its immediate predecessors, 
which have been noticed in previous numbers of this periodical (XVIII. 
388; XX. 190; XXI. 172). The name of the editor is not specified, but 
the introduction is so characteristic of Mr. Round with regard to style 
and content, that there seems to be little doubt about his authorship. 
Entries upon the roll of a peculiar nature or an exceptional interest 
rarely escape his observation, and the introduction is consequently a 
fairly comprehensive guide to items of these sorts. The most impor- 
tant of them are the accounts for the scutage of Galloway, paid by the 
knights who had not gone with the king on his expedition in the pre- 
vious year, and for the tallage, levied on the royal demesne and on the 
lands of royal tenants then in the king's hands. These the editor 
treats at some length, pointing out the principal additions made to our 
knowledge of these forms of taxation. He gives the usual extensive 
space to the genealogy of the families of royal ministers and leading 
nobles and to the history of their possessions. More briefly he notices 
such subjects as the itinerary of the king, the deeds of other members 

AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XXIII. — 14. 
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of the royal family, the royal castles, the administration of the vacant 
bishoprics and abbacies, and the passage of prominent persons to and 
from England. He mentions a few aspects of legal and judicial de- 
velopment, but for the most part he ignores the numerous illustrations 
of the ordinary working of Henry's judicial and administrative machine. 
These constitute the most valuable contribution made by the record, 
but their general similarity to entries in earlier rolls probably justifies 
the editor's emphasis. W. E. Lunt. 

San Pedro Nolasco, Fundador de la Orden de la Merced (Siglo 
XIII.). Por Fray Pedro N. Perez. (Barcelona, E. Subirana, 1915, pp. 
2 53> 3 pesetas.) This volume adds little to our knowledge of San Pedro 
Nolasco. There were already several works on the Order of the Merced 
which left comparatively little to be gleaned concerning him, and more- 
over, "the intimate details and precise dates" of his actions are 
very few. 

The facts of the saint's life as Fray Pedro sets them forth may be 
briefly summarized. Nolasco was of French extraction, but the names 
of his parents and the date of his birth are unknown. He went to 
Barcelona about 1208 and ten years later founded the order for the 
redemption of captives from the Moslems. He himself redeemed 890, 
and the total number rescued during the time he was at the head of the 
order amounted to 2718. In 1249 he resigned the generalship; he died 
seven years later. His advice was much sought by King James the Con- 
queror, whom he aided in many ways. During his lifetime his order 
spread widely and branches were established in Majorca, Catalonia, 
Aragon, Valencia, and Languedoc. After some opposition he was 
canonized in 1628, his name was inscribed in the Roman Martyrology 
in 1655, and nine years later the office for his feast was placed in the 
Roman Breviary for January 29. 

The most important sources are the Documento de los Sellos, which 
was drawn up only four years after his death in order to set forth all 
the facts which were known about his life and character, and the 
Memoirs of the second head of the order, which "contain important 
notices concerning the life of the saint ". The author has utilized these 
sources very fully and carefully. He argues that the order was founded 
in 1218, that it was at first a military order, that it was not an off-shoot 
from the Dominicans, and that Nolasco himself was, and remained, a 
lay-brother. Aside from proving these points, all of which have been 
subjects of controversy, his main interests are in glorifying the founder 
of his order, and in writing a work of edification for pious readers. 

The bibliography is very incomplete and does not show the extent 
of the author's researches ; in fact it contains only a part of the works 
which he has used and cited in his notes. When he writes of con- 
temporary events not directly connected with his subject, he sometimes 
falls into error, notably in his brief account of the Albigensians. 

D. C. M. 
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Privilegis i Ordinations de les Vails Pirenenques. Editats per Fer- 
rari Vails Taberner. Volume I. Vail d'Aran, [Textes de Dret Catala.] 
(Barcelona, La Casa de Caritat, 1915, pp. xxvii, 199.) The Pyrenees 
have long been known to history as a region of political cariosities, 
from the municipalities of the Basques to the "Republic" of Andorra. 
Between these two more widely celebrated communities are a series of 
less conspicuous valley settlements whose curious institutions, notably 
their medieval federations or traites de lies et de passeries, have been 
ably investigated by several French scholars. It has remained, how- 
ever, for the present volume to present for the first time a body of 
carefully edited original materials upon certain Aragonese aspects of 
this phase of Pyrenean history. 

The Vail dAran lies near the centre of the range and has been by 
far the most important of these mountain valleys, both historically and 
economically. Like most of them, it crosses the main axis of the ridge 
and has long served as a means of Franco-Spanish communication. In 
fact, the picture presented by these documents of the medieval inter- 
course — political, commercial, and pastoral — between Gascony and the 
Spanish kingdoms refutes once more that trite supposition regarding the 
"barriers" imposed by mountain ranges. 

The volume comprises an elaborately annotated historical and bib- 
liographical introduction, followed by fifty Latin and Catalan charters 
of the period 1265-1496, of which most of the originals are in the Archivo 
de la Corona de Aragon, in Barcelona. The documents are well chosen 
as to subject-matter and present data upon a wide range of topics: the 
imperialistic schemes of James the Conqueror (1265), which partly 
explain the fact that Aran is politically Spanish to-day, whereas geo- 
graphically it is French; Pyrenean town government in the early four- 
teenth century; the administration of justice; royal taxation; the regu- 
lation of prices, . coinage, and fairs ; trade and pastoral migrations 
between Gascony and Aragon ; the co-operation of Aran in the Sardinian 
wars and in the defense against the French (1381). The collection 
offers excellent opportunities to trace various Aragonese and Pyrenean 
institutions through a considerable period of time. An interesting 
illustration is the office of procurador or representative of the crown 
of Aragon in Aran, a post which apparently combined some of the 
democratic attributes of the Castilian Cortes deputy of the same name 
with the executive authority of the Aragonese justicia. 

The bibliographical data of the introduction might well have been 
improved with citations of recent studies in this field by Cavailles in the 
Revue Historique (1910), Chevalier in the Revue des Pyrenees (1906), 
and Boissonnade in the Annales du Midi (1905). Furthermore, the 
student investigator will probably feel that the space given to some of 
the fifteenth-century confirmations of earlier charters, which are printed 
elsewhere in the volume, ought to have been devoted to more valuable 
material. But these two minor deficiencies in no way detract from the 
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real value of this inaugural volume of a series which will evidently be 
an important contribution to Pyrenean historiography and will fully 
maintain the high standards of present-day Catalan scholarship. 

Julius Klein. 

Henry Dundas, Viscount Melville. By J. A. Lovat-Fraser, M.A. 
(Cambridge, University Press, 1916, pp. x, 146, $1.10.) In one im- 
portant particular Mr. Lovat-Fraser's study of Dundas is disappointing. 
Dundas, as the cabinet colleague and social intimate of Pitt, must always 
be interesting. The story of his impeachment, moreover, when well 
told, as it is in Mr. Lovat-Fraser's pages, will long continue to have 
an interest for students of English history of the period of the last 
wars with France, and also for those of the working of British parlia- 
mentary institutions. But to-day the fame or notoriety of Dundas lies 
mainly in the fact that he was for a quarter of a century the political 
boss of Scotland. He began the career that made him famous in 1782, 
when Shelburne reappointed him as lord advocate, called him into the 
cabinet, and made him also treasurer of the navy, and keeper of the 
Scottish signet for life; and his career as boss did not end until 1806. 
Shelburne in 1782 bestowed on Dundas "the recommendation of all 
offices which should fall vacant in Scotland". This patronage was the 
key to the power of Dundas north of the Tweed. Entrusted with this 
patronage, and also with much patronage other than Scottish, which he 
drew to himself at Whitehall, Dundas was successful as boss to a 
greater degree than any of the three or four bosses of Scotland who had 
exercised power from the Union to 1782. 

It is Dundas as a boss that makes the strongest appeal to students 
to-day. But Mr. Lovat-Fraser intimates that it is not at present pos- 
sible to tell the complete story of Dundas, and adds "nor is that the 
object of this sketch". 

Until the voluminous papers and documents at Melville Castle, 
the home of Dundas, and at Arniston in Midlothian, the home of his 
ancestors [he continues], are rendered accessible to research, no biog- 
raphy is possible. In 1887, Mr. George Omond published a history of 
the family of Dundas of Arniston, and stated that, as originally planned, 
the work included a memoir of its most distinguished member. He 
added, however, that it was afterwards decided to omit his letters at 
Arniston, and to make them, with the papers at Melville Castle, the 
groundwork of a separate biography of Dundas. This has never been 
done, and until those papers and the numerous other documents at the 
Record Office and elsewhere are examined or published, it would be idle 
to attempt a complete account of Dundas's career. 

It is unfortunate, that Mr. Omond's life of Dundas has not appeared. 
It is also unfortunate, in view of the material that is available outside 
Melville Castle and Arniston, that Mr. Lovat-Fraser was so easily dis- 
couraged from attempting the larger task, and preparing, as he is 
obviously capable of doing, a study of Dundas in the peculiar realm of 
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politics that he made so exclusively his own. Mr. Lovat-Fraser has 
written a discriminating and interesting biography of Dundas as a 
parliamentarian, as the holder of various offices of cabinet rank, and as 
a figure in social life in London and Edinburgh. But Dundas ranks 
with Newcastle and George III. as one of the three great political 
bosses of the eighteenth century; and despite Mr. Lovat-Fraser's book, 
we are still waiting for adequate studies of the methods and achieve- 
ments of all these three bosses. 

Edward Porritt. 

Thirty-Seven Years of Holland-American Relations, 1803 to 1840. 
By Peter Hoekstra. (Grand Rapids, Eerdmans-Sevensma Company, 
1916, pp. 184, $1.00.) This book opens with a general introduction in 
which are sketched several different lines of connection between Hol- 
land and North America. Having afforded the reader this his- 
torical background, the author devotes the remainder of his study to a 
thorough investigation of the relations between the United States and 
Holland during a specially chosen period — the first three decades of the 
nineteenth century. 

In the years from 1803 to 1813 relations between the two countries- 
grew out of trade and navigation. Americans reaped considerable 
profit until Holland, virtually annexed to France, was subjected to the 
restrictions of Napoleon's Continental System; thus French decrees 
and British Orders in Council practically ruined American trade with 
Holland from 1808 to 1813. When Holland had regained its inde- 
pendence after the overthrow of Napoleon, the United States lost no 
time in demanding compensation for the injuries sustained "by the 
unwarrantable seizures, destruction, and even confiscation " of American 
property in Dutch ports. These spoliation claims were dropped in 1820 
when it dawned upon American diplomats that France, not Holland, 
was the real offender against American neutrality. 

Meanwhile, the United States had decided upon the policy of partial 
reciprocity in its trade relations with Holland. From 1818 to 1840 
commercial intercourse gave rise to the only questions at issue between 
the two nations, especially with reference to the discriminations prac- 
tised by the Dutch government in favor of its own commercial and 
trading classes. After years of dispute diplomatic negotiations culmi- 
nated in the conclusion of a commercial treaty which produced a more 
perfect reciprocity and a more friendly understanding. 

Mr. Hoekstra's readable book is supplied with a good bibliography 
and plentiful foot-note references to hitherto unused manuscripts in 
American, British, and Dutch archives and to books in French, Dutch, 
and English. An index would have made the study complete. 

J. Van der Zee. 
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Obstacles to Peace. By S. S. McClure. (Boston and New York, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1917, pp. xxiii, 487, $2.00.) Mr. McClure's 
book is the result of the ten months which he spent in Europe last 
year, during the course of which he visited Germany, Belgium, 
Austria-Hungary, Turkey, France, and England. With fine discretion 
he leaves on one side the question of conflicting territorial claims and 
is chiefly concerned in presenting to us the state of mind prevalent 
amongst the different peoples, and in describing " the extraordinary 
hatreds, contempts, and horrors that divide the warring nations ". The 
mutual distrust and moral cleavage between the two sides form, in his 
opinion, the most serious obstacles to peace. 

The author appreciates fully the fact that in attempting to bring 
about an amicable and permanent settlement the question of responsi- 
bility cannot be ignored; for there can be no durable peace if the 
factors which first disturbed it are not understood and provided against. 
He devotes, therefore, much of his earlier chapters to a description of 
international conditions immediately previous to the outbreak of the 
war, and this part of the book may be said to be historical in character. 
He gives a well-proportioned review of Germany's plans for the de- 
velopment of Mesopotamia and fully emphasizes the significance of her 
aspirations in this quarter. The author is convinced that she was 
determined at all hazards to keep the road clear from Hamburg to 
Bagdad. "The fate of Turkey", he says, "is the issue of this war". 
Mr. McClure also presents a summary which covers the crises of the 
decade that followed 1904 and appends a discussion of Anglo-German 
relations after 1912. From the historian's point of view this is the 
most important portion of his work, for he publishes the text of the 
proposed treaty that was to settle the terms upon which Germany and 
Great Britain planned to arrange the differences caused by the Bagdad 
Railway. The general purport of this agreement has been known and 
its text already printed in newspapers; but it is well that Americans 
should understand its significance, for it goes far to disprove the Ger- 
man theory of Einkreisung ascribed to Sir Edward Grey. It is a pity 
that Mr. McClure did not also publish the accompanying understanding 
so nearly reached by the two nations in reference to disputed questions 
in Africa. 

In these chapters, as in his description of the crisis of 1914 and his 
discussion of Belgian neutrality, the author does not assume the tone 
of a scientific historian. But Mr. McClure has collected a large quan- 
tity of documents and excerpts from the writings of historians and 
publicists which will prove useful for purposes of reference. He has 
exercised excellent judgment in his selection and presented them in con- 
venient form and compass. The book is primarily designed for the 
general public, but every teacher of recent European history will be 
glad to have it on his shelves. 

Charles Seymour. 
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El Descubrimiento de America en la Historia de Europa. Por Juan 
B. Teran. (Buenos Aires, Coni Hermanos, 1916, pp. 196.) A student 
of the colonial history of Tucuman, Senor Teran has set himself the 
preliminary task of explaining the whole era of discovery and coloniza- 
tion in America by relating it to certain aspects of the previous history 
of Europe — feudalism, the political evolution of the Italian cities, the 
development of their commerce, their traffic with the East, and the rea- 
sons why Italy, though furnishing the discoverer, could not take the 
leading part in the work of discovery and colonization. Already in 1532 
we find Lopez de Gomara declaring that " the greatest affair since the 
creation of the world, apart from the incarnation and death of Him who 
created it, is the discovery of the Indies ". For this great work it was 
requisite to call into action a race having a more powerful national 
unity than the Italian. 

The design of Senor Teran is, it will be seen, analogous to that of 
Professor Cheyney's European Background of American History in 
Professor Hart's American Nation series. Senor Teran's book is not 
based on so much solid learning, and is written in a more rhetorical 
style, but has many merits; and it is instructive to see the antecedents 
of the great movement of American discovery and exploration as they 
appear to one whose interest lies not in the English settlements and in 
North America, but in the great southward empire into which Spain 
poured so mighty a stream of effort. 

Proceedings of the New Hampshire Historical Society. Volume V., 
1905-1912. Edited by Otis Grant Hammond, Superintendent of the 
Society. (Concord, 1917, pp. 443.) In this volume the society's pro- 
ceedings for seven years are fully recorded and eleven papers read be- 
fore it are printed. Of the latter, the most important is Mr. Hammond's 
careful and instructive article, of some fifty pages, on the Tories of 
New Hampshire. There is an entertaining address by the late Frank B. 
Sanborn, on Dartmouth College, its Founders and Hinderers. Three 
biographical articles, the first by F. P. Wells, the second by John Scales, 
and the third by Victor C. Sanborn, treat of Col. Israel Morey, a pioneer 
of the upper Connecticut Valley, of Gen. Thomas Bartlett, Revolution- 
ary officer, and of the Rev. Stephen Bachiler, for whose vindication an 
interesting and in some ways substantial plea is made. Other papers 
relate to matters more local — the Pascataqua Bridge, the Oyster River 
Massacre, and Chester Fifty Years Ago. 

Publications of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts. Volume 
XVIII. Transactions, 1915-1916. (Boston, the society, pp. xvii, 459.) 
In this handsome volume the longest contribution is one by Mr. Albert 
Matthews, on Harvard Commencement Days, 1642 to 1916, to the dating 
and defining of which he succeeds in devoting seventy-five pages, based 
on the conscientious researches made toward the edition of the early 
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college records which he is preparing for the society. A contribution 
of almost equal length, and of greater interest, is Professor Edmund B. 
Delabarre's paper on Early Interest in Dighton Rock. This is apparently 
the beginning of an elaborate investigation of the whole subject of in- 
scriptions, the present installment giving the history of the first dis- 
covery by white settlers, of the first drawing, by John Danforth, 1680, 
of Cotton Mather's drawings of 1690 and 1712, drawings (as one might 
expect) " without a peer in misrepresentation ", and of the visits made 
and accounts given by the various persons known to have inspected the 
rock in the early eighteenth century. Among the early visits recorded 
are those of Dean Berkeley and John Smibert. Professor Delabarre 
clears up the confusion about Isaac Greenwood's letters on the subject. 
Of these letters and of several early drawings photographic reproduc- 
tions are given in the volume. Dr. A. H. Buffinton of Williams College 
breaks what is substantially new ground in an important field by an in- 
telligent paper on New England and the Western Fur-trade. Two other 
papers of interest are those of Mr. Albert Matthews on the Solemn 
League and Covenant of 1774, and of Mr. Winslow Warren on the Pil- 
grims in Holland and America. Mr. W. C. Ford prints the diary kept 
by George Washington from August 1 to October 18, 1776. 

Records and Files of the Quarterly Courts of Essex County, Massa- 
chusetts. Volume V., 1672-1674. (Salem, Essex Institute, 1916, pp. 
501.) The records of the Essex courts' and the papers illustrative of 
them continue to be presented after the same plan pursued in the pre- 
ceding volumes, and with the same intelligence and skill in condensation 
and the same completeness of indexing. With some slight differences 
because of later date, these records, depositions, examinations, wills, in- 
ventories, continue to supply a marvellous profusion of data on life, law, 
and habits in colonial Massachusetts, on agriculture and trade and the 
development of industries, on misdemeanors and disputes, on clothing, 
furniture, and tools, on church life and rural thinking. Neither Salem 
nor any other town in the county affords any case of witchcraft in the 
voluminous records of these years. 

Ancient Town Records. Volume I. New Haven Town Records, 
1640-1662. Edited by Franklin Bowditch Dexter, Litt.D. [New Haven 
Colony Historical Society.] (New Haven, the society, 1917, pp. 547.) 
In 1857 the first volume of the records of the colony of New Haven 
was printed by the state of Connecticut, and in the following year a 
second volume completed these records to 1665. The present volume 
contains the records of "a Court held at New Haven", and those of 
"the General Court for New Haven", later called the "town meeting". 
There are also included the minutes of five sessions of the " selectmen ". 
The matter of the volume is concerned with a great variety of small 
things, the trifles that make the every-day life of a neighborhood. Fines 
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are inflicted on those careless citizens who forget their "watch", who 
fail to train, who have not the specified amount of powder, whose chil- 
dren indulge in "disorderly walking" on the Sabbath day, as well as 
for drunkenness, lying, and theft. Orders are issued for fence-building 
and repair, seats are assigned in the meeting-house, cattle branded, 
estates settled, claims between neighbors adjusted, all with equal atten- 
tion to detail. The book is edited with Mr. Dexter's usual painstaking 
skill. 

Chronicles of the Cape Fear River, 1660-1016. By James Sprunt. 
With a preface by S. A. Ashe. Second edition. (Raleigh, N. C, 
Edwards and Broughton Printing Company, published by the author, 
1916, pp. 732, $4.00.) As the result of many requests, this volume, 
which was reviewed by me in the Review of October, 1915, has been 
made available to the public in a second edition. The first edition, of 
1914, was limited, and distributed by the author. This new edition 
marks a great improvement, especially in form of arrangement; and 
contains considerable new matter of permanent interest and value. 
These additions, amounting to exactly one hundred pages of text, are 
supplemented by six rare maps and a thoroughly adequate index of 
forty- four pages. The most important additions are "Wilmington in 
the Forties", eight papers by John MacLaurin which originally ap- 
peared in the local newspapers; three reports on Wilmington trade, 
181 5, 1843, 1872; the sketch, by Miss Rosa Pendleton Chiles, of the 
distinguished French scientist Alyre Raffeneau Delile, vice-consul in 
North Carolina (1802-1806); and an extended history of Wilmington 
churches. Forty-nine new subjects are dealt with; and many brief 
additions and emendations have been made. New excerpts, from ad- 
dresses and published writings, of Catherine Albertson, J. G. deR. Ham- 
ilton, J. J. Blair, J. O. Carr, Walker Meares, J. D. Cox, Rosa Pendleton 
Chiles, and R. B. Slocum are included. The book's most interesting 
chapter remains "Blockade Running", slightly extended; and mention 
should be made of the brief new chapter on the " Use of Torpedoes in 
the Cape Fear River during the War ". On the whole, it may be said 
that this volume constitutes a contribution, of permanent value, to the 
historical literature, not only of North Carolina, but also of the United 
States. The author acknowledges his special indebtedness to Capt. S. A. 
Ashe and to Miss Rosa Pendleton Chiles. 

Archibald Henderson. 

The Virginia Committee System and the American Revolution. By 
James Miller Leake, Ph.D., Associate in History, Bryn Mawr College. 
(Baltimore, the Johns Hopkins Press, 1917, pp. ix, 157, $1.75.) This 
is a work of considerable importance, especially the first part. Basing 
his research on Dr. Jameson's article, "The Origin of the Standing- 
Committee System in American Legislative Bodies", the author has 
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made good use of the series of Journals of the Virginia House of 
Burgesses, published in recent years. Dr. Leake shows that Virginia 
was the first colony in America to develop a system of standing com- 
mittees for the transaction of business. The committee feature of 
American legislative bodies is supposed to have originated in Congress 
in 1789. On the contrary, it came into existence in the Virginia as- 
sembly in the seventeenth century, and by the time of the Revolution 
was almost as fully developed as it is to-day. Congress simply borrowed 
the Virginia committee system, which was perfectly familiar to Madi- 
son, who had served on important committees in the Virginia legis- 
lature. 

Besides the chapter on the committees of the House of Burgesses, 
which is really a contribution, the author discusses at length the Vir- 
ginia committees of correspondence of 1759 and 1773. The committee 
of correspondence of 1773 is hardly analogous to the committees of the 
House of Burgesses, since it was really not a legislative committee at 
all but a revolutionary junta engaged in arranging for the coming re- 
volt. Yet it is well to have a careful study of a movement so fraught 
with momentous consequences. 

Perhaps Dr. Leake lays a little too much stress on the representative 
character of the House of Burgesses. He adopts the view, somewhat 
challenged by recent research, that the Revolution in Virginia moved 
so smoothly because there was little opposition to it. If he had extended 
his study of the Revolutionary committee system to the Committee of 
Safety and the county committees of 1774-1775, he would have modified 
his conclusions. In fact it was due to the perfect organization of the 
colony through the local committees, not to unanimity of opinion, that 
loyalism made no headway in Virginia. There were many Tories in 
Virginia, but the committees gave them no chance to raise their heads 
in the beginning of the Revolution and they were gradually driven from 
the state. 

An extension of Dr. Leake's monograph is desirable. He has talent 
for research and has made an excellent beginning. He has it in him to 
write a very valuable book on the committee system in early American 
politics. He should study the committees in the Virginia May Conven- 
tion of 1776, and, above all, Jefferson's most important committee activ- 
ity in the Virginia House of Delegates in the October session of 1776, 
when the democratic leader began his great reforms. 

H. J. ECKENRODE. 

George Washington's Accounts of Expenses while Commander-in- 
Chief of the Continental Army, 1775-1783. Reproduced in Facsimile 
with Annotations by John C. Fitzpatrick, Assistant Chief, Manuscript 
Division of the Library of Congress. (Boston and New York, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1917, pp. vii, 155, $10.00.) When Washington was 
chosen by the Continental Congress to be the commander-in-chief of 
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the armies he stated in accepting that he would make no charge for 
his services but would keep an exact account of his expenses, and those 
he doubted not the Congress would discharge. At the close of the war 
he made out with his own hand two copies of his expense account, 
transmitting one, together with vouchers, etc., to the Board of Treas- 
ury, retaining one copy himself. It is from the latter, among the Wash- 
ington Papers in the Library of Congress, that the present facsimile 
reproduction is made. 

The account as rendered by Washington is made up from sundry 
expense books and memoranda kept by aides, stewards, housekeepers, 
and others, and is therefore summary in character; nevertheless it con- 
tains many items of detail that are of peculiar interest. For instance, 
this statement, together with the memoranda on which it is based, fur- 
nishes much new information concerning Washington's movements, as 
well as the character of the commander's expenditures. An interesting 
and historically valuable series of entries is that of payments for secret 
service. From 1778 this was conducted chiefly under the direction of 
Maj. Benjamin Tallmadge. Washington carefully concealed the names 
of his secret agents (the identity of some of them has been established 
from other sources), but he testifies in a note to the debt of obligation 
due them from the public. 

The entries in the account are copiously and judiciously illuminated 
by the editor, drawing his materials chiefly from the documents which 
accompanied Washington's statement and from other Washington 
papers. Items otherwise obscure or meaningless are made clear and 
given a genuine interest through explanation of their purpose, analysis 
of their details, or other intimate touch. There are also numerous brief 
biographical and personal notes as well as occasional notes of some 
length helpfully setting forth a bit of historical background. It is for- 
tunate that the editing of this document has fallen to the hand of Mr. 
Fitzpatrick, whose intimate knowledge of the Washington Papers and 
of the personnel surrounding the commander-in-chief eminently fits him 
for the task. His performance of the task deserves only commenda- 
tion. The reviewer may however be permitted to suggest one probable 
misapprehension of the editor: on page 127 he refers to the doubtful 
meaning of " at Providore ". If for " at " he will read " as " the mean- 
ing, it is believed, will be clear. 

E. C. B. 

Publications of the Mississippi Historical Society. Edited by Dunbar 
Rowland, LL.D., Secretary. Centenary Series, volume I. (Jackson, Miss., 
1916, pp. 664.) The designation "Centenary Series" indicates the in- 
tention to commemorate, by several volumes, the one hundredth anni- 
versary of Mississippi's admission into the Union in 1817; the relation 
to that event, however, is not closer than in the case of the preceding 
volumes of the society. Indeed, like them, it is devoted chiefly to the 
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history of the period of Civil War and Reconstruction. Two-thirds of 
the volume is occupied by a valuable paper by J. S. McNeily, entitled 
From Organization to Overthrow of the Mississippi Provisional Gov- 
ernment, and nearly a fourth of it to an historical sketch, mingled with 
personal experiences, of the Walthall Brigade in the Army of Tennessee, 
C.S.A., 1862-1865, by E. T. Sykes, formerly adjutant general of the 
brigade. The remaining contents are: a list of British Land Grants in 
West Florida, compiled by Mrs. Dunbar Rowland; a history of Com- 
pany C, Second Mississippi Regiment, in the Spanish-American War, 
by J. M. Robertshaw; and two articles by G. J. Leftwich, the one de- 
voted to Col. George Strother Gaines (younger brother of Gen. Ed- 
mund P. Gaines), and other Pioneers in the Mississippi Territory, the 
other to the Natchez Trail and other roads in the territory. 

The Mexican War Diary of George B. McClellan. Edited by Wil- 
liam Starr Myers, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of History and Politics 
in Princeton University. (Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1917, 
pp. iv, 97, $1.00.) This diary was decidedly worthy of publication. It 
discloses much regarding its author's personality, and so bears sig- 
nificantly on the history of our Civil War. Its lifelike pictures of real 
campaigning in a foreign country are calculated to impart more just 
ideas on that subject than our people generally entertain. The true 
character of our " citizen soldiery " is presented with a tinge of preju- 
dice but essentially in colors true to the original. And much interesting 
information is given in reference to certain episodes of the Mexican 
War — particularly the march from Matamoros to Victoria and Tampico 
(pp. 21-50), the siege of Vera Cruz (pp. 53-73), and the battle of Cerro 
Gordo (pp. 79-90). In his account of this battle McClellan makes a 
distinctly important contribution to the history of Pillow's operations, 
with which he was intimately associated as engineer officer, and — 
abundantly supported by Engineers Tower and Stevens, Colonel Camp- 
bell (second in command), Colonel Haskell (whose regiment did the 
fighting), and other excellent officers — shows that in reality they were 
a burlesque of war. To the same extent he throws light upon Ripley's 
history, for one reading the latter's pages (II. 72-73) would form an 
essentially erroneous opinion of the affair. Light is also thrown upon 
the value of official statements, for whereas General Patterson's report 
is calculated to convey the impression that Pillow was wounded in 
conducting a charge with conspicuous "gallantry" "at the head" of 
his brigade, McClellan mentions (p. 84) that he received a shot while 
making himself small by squatting down with his back to the foe and 
thereupon ran immediately for the rear. The editor provides a brief but 
good introduction and a considerable number of useful notes, which 
mainly consist of biographical data or of illustrative excerpts from 
contemporary sources. It would have been well to give the Spanish 
for "ligna" (i. e., linea) on page 18, "Polance" (*'. e., piloncillo) on 
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page 49, " escopette " ( i. e., escopeta) on page 56, and " Santana " 
(i. e., Santa Anna) on page 77. One can hardly state that Santa Anna 
rebelled "immediately" after the coronation of Iturbide (p. 41, note). 
A few accents are missing, and a few misprints (e. g., "them" for then 
on p. 24, " Puerto " for Puente on p. "j"j and " Vergera " for Vergara in 
the index) occur. The map is almost illegible. 

Justin H. Smith. 

Galusha A. Grow, Father of the Homestead Law. By James T. Du- 
Bois and Gertrude S. Mathews. (Boston and New York, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1917, pp. xi, 305, $1.75.) With the exception of a 
few fragments of a projected autobiography and the oral statements 
of his old age, Galusha A. Grow left behind him nothing of special use 
to his biographers, who have drawn their materials for this work from 
the Congressional Globe. Such values as the work may have they have 
obscured by vagueness of general statement and by infrequent use of 
supporting references and even dates. It cannot either impress the 
learned or enlighten the ignorant to have an elementary statement in 
the text supported by the simple foot-note " Shosuke Sato " (p. 52) ; 
and it shows ingenuousness to ascribe a generalization upon the wishes 
of the West to "Benton, Abridgment of Debates" (p. 57) without 
further specification as to the part of the sixteen tomes from which 
the generalization is drawn. Only the well-informed will identify the 
work cited (p. 63) as "Haney, Railroad Grants". The text is adorned 
with frequent physiological and theatrical metaphors, and "terrain", 
"folkland", and "commonage", used as synonymous! for the public 
domain, match the vivid but unusual " politicianly ", "rancored", 
"flavorful", and "exampling". Constant effort has been made to 
freshen up the style lest, perhaps, the unromantic solidity of the sub- 
ject deaden it. The reviewer in search for good is driven to hunt for 
lucidity of arrangement or grasp of problem to offset the vagaries of 
treatment. 

In the scarcity of books dealing with the public lands this one will 
have some value. It traces the public domain as an issue in politics 
through the dozen years between 1850, when Grow secured David 
Wilmot's seat in the House, and 1862. The preliminary sketch is based 
not upon a study of the sources on the public lands but upon the his- 
torical references gleaned from the speeches of these dozen years. A 
congressman at twenty-six and a practical frontiersman, Grow entered 
public life with a vision of free homesteads, though not himself ex- 
perienced in the existing land law. The free-land movement was in 
1850 too old and too much a part of the frontier for any convert like 
Grow to have done much to deflect its course. It was a convenient 
club for Northern congressmen out for Southern heads, but had no 
"parent" such as the agricultural college land grant had in Justin 
Morrill. It was Grow's consistent medium for keeping himself in the 
parliamentary front. 
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The sources are not produced, beyond Grow's formal words, to indi- 
cate how far he shaped the fight or why, indeed, he secured the speaker- 
ship in 1861. His defeat for re-election in 1862 is laid to the grudge of 
Simon Cameron, without a show of proof although the fact is probable 
enough. His re-entry as a congressman-at-large for three terms in his 
old age is passed over with few words. These terms, and his declining 
years as a pensioner upon Mr. Carnegie's broad humanity, added no 
new interests to his life. 

As a life of Grow this book will hardly justify itself, for its basis is 
too slight; but as a sketch of a portion of the history of the public 
domain it will have a use. 

Frederic L. Paxson. 

The Fight for the Republic: a Narrative of the more Noteworthy 
Events in the War of Secession, presenting the Great Contest in its 
Dramatic Aspects. By Rossiter Johnson. (New York and London, G. 
P. Putnam's Sons, 1917, pp. xii, 404, $1.75.) This book has been writ- 
ten before and by the same author. In 1910 the author published A 
History of the War of Secession, the military chapters of which are 
now reprinted under a separate title. The original volume, while not a 
profound work, is still an interesting, useful, and well-rounded study, 
dealing not only with the military side of the struggle but also with 
political contests and policies, foreign affairs, and conditions in general 
in the North during the war. The present volume excludes practically 
everything except military history, and on this side presents little that 
is not found in the former volume. Much of the meagre new material 
is purely illustrative, to add dramatic touches. A large percentage of 
the sentences are reproduced with no change at all, many with the 
change of but a word or clause. Students of the war period will find 
nothing new in The Fight for the Republic, while for those who are 
taking up the subject for the first time the book is not to be recom- 
mended because it is too one-sided. Moreover, it is too general and too 
purely narrative for the professional military historian. Finally, it is 
not annotated and contains no bibliography, though it is provided with 
an excellent set of maps which the original volume lacks. 

Proceedings of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin at its 
Sixty-Fourth Annual Meeting held October 19, 1016. (Madison, the so- 
ciety, 1917, pp. 363.) A fourth of this volume is occupied by annual 
reports and similar material. Of the historical papers the most notable 
is the address by Capt. Arthur L. Conger, U. S. A., on President Lincoln 
as War Statesman, a remarkably thoughtful, discriminating, and in- 
cisive paper. Professor Joseph B. Thoburn of Oklahoma presents New 
Light on the Career of Capt. Nathaniel Pryor, but there is additional 
light' to be obtained from Washington archives. Father Chrysostom 
Verwyst's Reminiscences of a Pioneer Missionary belong to the best 
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class of such narratives; their author came to America from the Nether- 
lands in 1848 and went to Wisconsin in 1855. Albert O. Barton, editor 
in Madison, recounts the Beginnings of the Norwegian Press in Amer- 
ica. William C. Cochran, clerk of the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals at Cincinnati, sets forth "The Dream of a Northwestern Con- 
federacy ", to wit, that entertained by Southern leaders at the beginning 
of the Civil War, and during its first two years. The Watertown Rail- 
way Bond Fight (1857-1895) is described by Dr. William F. Whyte. 
Mr. Newton H. Culver presents a sketch of his commander in the Civil 
War, Brevet-Major Isaac N. Earl: a noted Scout of the Department 
of the Gulf. 

Records of the Columbia Historical Society. Volume XX. (Wash- 
ington, 1917, pp. 325). In this volume, consisting of papers read before 
the Columbia Historical Society, the article of most interest to other 
than local readers is Mrs. Harriot Stoddert Turner's memoir of Ben- 
jamin Stoddert of Georgetown, first secretary of the navy, who imme- 
diately upon his appointment by President Adams in 1798 proceeded to 
create the new American navy. Another contribution of general inter- 
est is that in which Miss Marian Graham Bell reprints from the Trans- 
actions of the American Philosophical Society Dr. William Thornton's 
essay of -1803, "Teaching the Deaf or Surd, and consequently Dumb, 
to Speak". Mr. Willis L. Moore, formerly chief of the Weather 
Bureau, gives an historical account of the beginnings of its work. Mr. 
P. Lee Phillips recounts the story of Benjamin Banneker, the negro 
astronomer, and prints from one of his almanacs his plea and plan for 
universal peace. Articles of more local interest are those of Mr. A. C. 
Clark on Walter Lenox, thirteenth mayor of Washington (1850-1852), 
and of Mr. W. V. Z. Cox on Matthew Gault Emery, the last mayor 
(1870-1871); that of Mr. T. W. Noyes on the Presidents and the 
National Capital; Mr. W. A. Gordon's Recollections of a Boyhood in 
Georgetown; and a paper on the late Henry A. Willard, proprietor of 
the Willard Hotel, by his son Mr. H. K. Willard. 

Mine Taxation in the United States. By Lewis Emanuel Young, 
M.E., Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Business Organization in the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. [University of Illinois Studies in the Social Sci- 
ences, vol. V., no. 4.] (Urbana, University of Illinois, 1916, pp. 275, 
$1.50.) This study is of interest primarily to mining engineers, to 
economists in general, and to specialists in taxation; but, since it is, in 
the author's words, "essentially an historical statement and compari- 
son of methods employed in assessing and taxing mining properties", 
considerable material is presented in it not easily available elsewhere for 
historians. 

In the introduction is a resume of state and national policies in 
respect to sovereignty and mineral rights, which includes a sketch of 
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the history of the leasing of lead mines and salt springs. In summary 
of the national policy as to titles the author concludes that 

There has evidently been nothing in the history of the development of 
the mining customs or of the mining laws of the United States to war- 
rant any assumption that the mining industry should be taxed upon a 
different basis from other industries operating upon property secured 
without reservation by complying with Acts of Congress. 

With the exception of New York, the states also have allowed title to 
minerals to pass with the surface. The author rightly emphasizes the 
peculiar nature of the mining dividend as representing "both a divi- 
dend and an annuity to reimburse the stockholder for the sum he has 
invested in his stock". A suggestive review of the mining history of 
the United States is condensed into a few paragraphs, and to it is 
appended a short bibliography. 

Chapter II., on Federal Taxation of. Mines, calls attention to the 
fact that prior to the income tax of 1861 the only revenue derived by 
the national government from mines was through lease or sale of land. 
In the main, taxation since has been levied through income and cor- 
poration taxes. 

Much information is compressed into chapter III., which deals with 
the History of Mine Taxation in the States. The states selected as 
typical or of special importance are Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Louisi- 
ana, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Utah, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin, and Wyoming. The great diversities in methods and pro- 
portions of taxation are pointed out, and recent tendencies to more 
systematic procedure are traced. 

From the point of view of an historian the book is a compilation 
setting forth data of value in clear but dry style. It lacks, however, 
interpretation of facts, historical background, the "human interest" 
element. By the use of a wider range of sources and attention to in- 
terpretation and background, the historical parts might well be expanded 
into a volume which would be a distinctive contribution to our mining 
history. 

William Trimble. 

Review of Historical Publications relating to Canada. Edited by 
George M. Wrong, H. H. Langton, and W. Stewart Wallace, of the 
University of Toronto. Volume XXI. Publications of the Year 1016. 
(Toronto, University Press, 1917, pp. xi, 192.) Few nations — none that 
the present writer can now recollect — have general annual surveys of 
their historical literature so excellent, in completeness of enumeration, 
fullness of information, and soundness of judgment, as this with which 
Professor Wrong and his associates annually supply the Dominion of 
Canada. In view of the uniformity of plan, the reviewer of the twenty- 
first volume of such a series can have little to say, beyond urging his- 
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torical students in the United States to make diligent use of these vol- 
umes to overcome the barriers which copyright and customs (and cus- 
tom) have interposed between their own minds and Canadian historical 
literature. For our own part, our chief concern in opening a fresh vol- 
ume in this series is to learn what important books we have failed to see 
or hear of. In the case of 1916, the number is less than usual. The 
chief such books to be now signalized are the Lettres de Monseigneur 
Joseph-Norbert Provencher, Premier £veque de St. Boniface (St. Boni- 
face, Societe Historique, Bulletin, vol. III., 1913, pp. 286), the Vie de 
Mgr. Langevin [archbishop], by Father A. G. Morice, O. M. I. (St. 
Boniface, 1916, pp. xvii, 374), both important for the history of the 
Canadian West; and a seventh of the Abbe Auguste Gosselin's learned 
and valuable books on the history of the Catholic Church in Canada, 
L'Uglise du Canada apres la Conquete, I., 1760-1775 (Quebec, 1916, pp. 
xii, 432). The concluding volumes in the captivating series of Chron- 
icles of Canada also fall within the survey. 

Historia del Descubrimiento de Tucumdn. Por Ricardo Jaimes 
Freyre, Consejero de la Universidad de Tucuman. (Buenos Aires, Coni 
Hermanos, 1916, pp. 312.) The region of Tucuman, in northwestern 
Argentina, was discovered by an expedition which set out from Peru 
in 1542 under Diego de Rojas and Felipe Gutierrez, companions of 
Pizarro, and returned in 1545, after striking vicissitudes, under Nicolas 
de Heredia. The contemporary original sources for its history are 
practically four, some of which have only in recent times become 
available — the Quinquenarios of Gutierrez de Santa Clara (1904-1905), 
Cieza de Leon (1553, 1880, 1909), the Historia del Peru of Diego Fer- 
nandez "el Palentino" (1571), and Ruy Diaz de Guzman (1835). 
Basing his work on the careful and critical study of these primary au- 
thorities, Sefior Freyre adds to his previous writings on the history of 
Tucuman this excellent account of the famous expedition. Distinctly 
of the solid and critical school, yet wishing to appeal to a general pub- 
lic, he essays to meet the difficulties inherent in a twofold aim by de- 
voting the first half of his book to chapters of narrative, the second 
to critical dissertations. The narrative is written in an animated and 
attractive style, yet with sobriety. The critical investigations — of 
sources, itineraries, native tribes, archaeology — are presented clearly and 
with scholarly thoroughness. 
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